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Introduction 


Several mission boards, certain missionaries, and the India Committee 
of the Division of Foreign Missions requested the Research Committee to make 
a study of the policies of the North American mission boards in developing 
and maintaining national leadership both in the areas where the indigenous 
church has been well organized and where the mission still has the primary 
responsibility, The Research Committee accepted these recommendations and 
authorized a limited study to be completed as far as possible in a period 
of two months, 


The action of the India Committee was accepted as the terms of reference 
for the study, and the limitations of the study are stated in the Foreword. 


The Research Committee entrusted the making of this survey to Rev. W.. 
P, Mills, for many years a missionary in China under the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., and placed the direction of the project under a small committee 
consisting: of Miss Margaret Billingsley, Rev. Charles H. Long, Jr., and 
Rev. Russell Stevenson, with Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, ex officio. Mr. Mills 
prepared a questi.canaire, which was approved by the Committee and sent to 
all the secretaries of the member boards and consultant agencies. The warm 
thanks of the Research Committee are extended to Mr. Mills, the members of 
his advisory committee, and to the secretaries of the boards and other 
persons who returned questionnaires and gave information. 


Availability of the Report 


This report is offered to the member boards and consultant agencies of 
the Division of Foreign Missions and to the India Committee and all other 
Committees of the Division for their information and study. It was formally 
presented at the meeting of the Executive Board of the Division of Foreign 
Missions on September 27 and 28, 1951, It is available to all missionary 
agencies anc institutions which may wish to use it. Copies may be secured 
at fifty cents each from the Director of the Missionary Research Library, 
30L1 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


R. Pierce Beaver, 
Executive Secretary, Research Committee,D.F.M 
and 
Director of Research in Foreign Missions 
Central Department of Research and Survey. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


FOREWORD: 


The terms of reference for this study are to be found in an action taken 
by the India Committee on April 27, 1950. This resolution is given herewith: 


VOTED that the...Research Committee be asked to make a study 
of the policies and practices (of the American boards) 
in developing national leadership, with particular 
reference to advanced study for such workers on the 
field, study overseas, and the use of American funds 
to support such leaders on the field. 


Two important limitations of the study should be clearly recognized at 
the outset. In the first place it deals solely with the policies and practices 
of the North American Boards in developing national leadership. This explains, 
therefore, why no account is taken in the report, except indirectly, of the 
policies and practices of the British or Continental Societies, or even of the 
Younger Churches themselves. Again, in the second place, the Committee felt 
itself under the pressure of (1) limited funds, which prompted an economical 
and therefore brief study, (2) the need for an early report on the subject if 
it is by any chance to influence Board actions this year, and (3) the diffi- 
culties of various kinds due to the vacation period. 


In view of the above considerations it was decided that the study should 
be limited to a period of two months, and that a report should be prepared 
and presented at this meeting of the Executive Board. As to what further 
steps, if any, are desired beyond this time, the Executive Board itself may 
now determine, In making the study, questionnaires were sent to all Secre- 
taries of the Boards and Societies related to the Division. To date 35 
replies have been received from individuals, representing 29 Boards and 
Societies, 


Before dealing with the study in detail one further general observation 
should be made. The kind of leadership which the India Committee's resolution 
has in view is clearly leadership at the top level. The language of the 
resolution, it will be recalled, asks for a study of policies and practices 
in developing national leadership, with "particular reference to advanced 
study for such workers on the field, study overseas, and the use of American 
funds to support such leaders on the field." This is, therefore, not a study 
of the rank and file of the Church's leadership, but of, if we may so put it, 
the higher echelons of that leadership. How are these to be recruited and 
developed? What provision is there for their advanced training, both on the 
field and overseas? And, finally, to what extent is American aid required for 
the support of this leadership, and how may it, where necessary, be best admin- 
istered? A moment's reflection will show that to focus attention for a brief 
period on the development of the Church's higher leadership will be no dis- 
service to the lower ranks of that leadership or to the wider membership itself. 
For, only as the Church is well-organized and well led, can it be a truly 
effective force. Whitby put the issue plainly in 197: 


"Among all the tasks to which, in partnership, the younger 
and older churches are called to put their hands, absolute 
primacy must be accorded to the training in the younger churches 
of leaders fully equipped to bear the heaviest burdens." 


The emphasis here is upon the words "fully equipped." Only such can 
meet the test of the times. 


The questionnaire sent out to the member Boards and Societies of the 
Division of Foreign Missions, and to its consultant agencies as well, follow- 
ed very closely in the first four points of its main outline the resolution of 
the India Committee which brought this study into being. ‘The fifth point was 
not a part of the original resolution, but was added later at the suggestion 
of one, who was also, appropriately, a member of the India Committee. The 
main outline or the questionnaire is now repeated herewith to fix it firmly 
in our minds: Policies and Practices; Advanced Training on the Field; Train- 
ing Overseas; Use of American funds; Immediate Steps. It is in this same 
order that the different phases of this study will be discussed. 


I. POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Some Successes 


I, 1. The first question under this heading was: "In what countries or 
areas has your Board been most successful in developing national leadership?" 
The countries most frequently named in reply were China, Japan, and India. 
Others mentioned were Korea, Philippines, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Angola, Mexico, Guatamala, Brazil, Uruguay, Cuba, Haiti, and Puerto Rico. 

Two countries in Europe were also listed, but these are not given here as 
Europe does not fall within the scope of this study. Some of the respondents 
were naturally limited in their replies by the range within which their 
Boards carry on work, or by the size of the area for which they were report- 
ing. Two interesting answers to the question were these: (1) "In order 
(according to my judgment) China and Japan, India, korea, Philippines, Malaya 
and Indonesia;" (2)"Most successful in Ceylon and China in all round leader- 
ship, with India close to China. Success in Japan along educational lines and 
in the Philippines along church lines." 


In regard to Puerto Rico a respondent, who confines her reply to Latin 
America, has this to say: "In Puerto Hico giving leadership to 30 some 
churches, we have 20 pastors who have graduated from the seminary. The 
American staff consists of only l missionaries who are elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee by vote of the Convention as is each member of that Committee. 
The administration of the work is in the hands of this Committee." But it is 
not all a success story. Thus one secretary, writing about the development 
of national leadership at two different spots on opposite sides of the globe, 
has this to say: "We cannot claim very great success in this respect. In 
British Guiana, where we work largely among East Indians, a Presbytery was 
set up. Six nationals were ordained after a three-year course of study, and 
a fair measure of responsibility was placed on these men. But because of 
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unsatisfactory results, this has had to be curtailed. In Formosa, too, where 
even a larger measure of self-government has been given, we have had consider- 
able difficulty." 


Factors in Success 

I, 2. Bearing in mind the seventeen countries suggested above as being 
those in which, in the experience of the Boards reporting, national leader- 
ship has been best developed, let us return to the next and more important 
question; What do you regard as the principal reasons for your success in 
these fields?" The answers given may be grouped under four main headirgs. 
The first is the cultural background of the peoples concerned. [or example, 
a secretary writes, "These folks," referring to India and China, "already 
possess a culture and a discipline of mind which helps them in commoarison with 
more backward peoples." Another secretary, after listing eight of the seven- 
teen countries mentioned above says, "Because each of these countries has a well 
developed civilization and culture, we have been able to recruit yovng men and 
young women with the aptitude and capability that make them suitable candidates 
for taining in a program designed to develop a native leadership." A third 
secretary speaks of the "cultural preparation of the people," and still others 
of the "quality" or "character! of the people concerned. The point here is that 
in the case of the peoples with a long cultural background there is already 
something to build upon in the way of leadership. Per contra, as we shall see 
when we come to Question h, one of the difficulties in developing leadership 
in certain countries, is just the very primitiveness of the national cultures 
concerned, But while this is true, we must not overrate it. It is not impos- 
sible for good leadership to be raised up even in "primitive" countries. The 
very reasons which Dr. Arnup of the United Church of Canada gives for the 
success of his Board's work in Angola, show how true this is: "Primitive con- 
ditions at the start. Education proceeding 'in pari passu! with evangeliza- 
tion. A church self-governing and self-supporting from the beginning." An- 
other secretary writes "Choice leadership in the church with great vitality 
and practical wisdom has emerged in West Africa but it is not on a high 
scholastic level." 


A second factor making for success in the development of leadership is 
education, This has already been foreshadowed in the remarks just quoted. 
Here are other comments on widely differing situations. "Extensive education," 
"Mission educational program," "Emphasis on Christian education--a good 
school program." "A high school in the Mission. Liberal scholarship help." 
"Grade schools and Bible Training School conserve our gains in evangelism and 
give nurture, thus developing our leadership as well as strong leadership in the 
country."" "Emphasis on education in the mission program. Where this has been 
weak in South China, leaders are few." "Better basic education of Japanese 
leaders and eagerness to be autonomous and self-supporting." The last half of 
the sentence just read strikes a different note from the first half, but no 
doubt the "better basic education of the Japanese" has also something to do 
with their "eagerness to be autonomous and self-supporting." ‘Another secretary 
writes in regard to India, "Emphasis on education and gradual devolution over 
a period of 25 years." 


A third element in the development of leadership is the influence of the 
missionaries themselves. One secretary gives as reasons for success, "The 
needs of the field, and the wise leadership of the missionaries." The sentence 


he 


sounds a little strange at first, and yet "the needs of the field" are challeng- 
ing and do call for "wise leadership." Another secretary speaks of "Mission- 
aries who appreciated the desirability of leadership." A third, putting the 
only reason he mentions for success, quaintly and yet meaningfully, says: 
"Clean living and much praying missionaries." Still another, writing more 
fully, has a significant paragraph which we quote in its entirety: "In India 
the success has principally been in the evangelistic and rural fields. Our 
work here has been our first in a foreign field, which may oe a factor in more 
mature leadership now. The early policy here seemed to be strong emphasis on 
evangelism, with only a few institutions in medicine and education, and these 
not large. Missionary leadership that challenged native youth to similar 
service was certainly an important factor." One can see herein this paragraph 
the cumulative effect of missionary effort over more than sixty years. 


A fourth weighty consideration in securing leaders is the favorable at- 
mosphere, where it exists, of religious freedom. The following statement re- 
garding Puerto Rico will make this clear. "Puerto Rico has freedom of religion 
which has made it easier to do mission work there than in the average Roman 
Catholic country. Public opinion against Protestants has not been so strong, 
and therefore capable young men have not feared to take leadership in Christian 
Churches." This truth is further emphasized negatively in certain cases that 
will meet us later when we consider question I, h. 


The fifth and most important factor in the development of leadership is 
the assumption of responsibility. "The leaders grew by meeting responsibilities. 
..-Honest devotion processes helped." "The policy of throwing national churches 
upon their own responsibility at the earliest possible moment." "The degree of 
responsibility and authority entrusted to the persons so trained." "Readiness 
on their part to assume responsibility." "The fact that the Methodist procedure 
is to function as a church and not a mission." "Emphasis on the local church 
and national pastorate. foreign missionaries are not indispensable in key 
positions." "As rapidly as possible the church pastorates were turned over to 
national leaders. When I went to Korea in 1927 there was not a single church 
which did not have a Korean pastor." "The staffs of our institutions (schools 
and hospital) have from the start included more Chinese than foreigners, and, 
since 1927, they have held the positions of leadership. Our appointees from 
America have only participated, have not directed." "Early turning over to the 
church the program of self-determination and management, and the policy of 
bringing the churches and institutions to full self-support as soon as possible," 
"In both China and Japan there have been a few Christian leaders who have em- 
phasized the danger of too much dependence upon outside or foreign support." 
Along these same lines, one secretary writes of Tanganyika, East Africa, which 
is relatively a new field for his Board, "The native church is being encour- 
aged to establish its work on indigenous principles from the beginning and is 
responding to the idea well." 


Degree of Devolution 


I, 3. Having now considered the countries in which the Boards reporting 
feel that they have been most successful in developing national leadership, 
and having discussed the reasons therefor,. let us now find out from the 
replies to tne questionnaire what proportion of the work in these areas has 


Se 
already been formally put under the management and administration of nationals. 
we shall also seek to differentiate, as the facts may warrant, between the 
various phases of the work, e.g. evangelistic, educational, medical, rural, 
etc. In doing this it will be helpful if we follow a certain geographical 
sequence; first, East Asia, using that term for the great area including 
Japan, China, Korea and the Philippines; second, Southern and Southeastern 
Asia; third, Africa; and fourth, Latin America. We shall follow this order 
in a general way, though here and there straying across boundaries,wherever an 
apt comparison or a good illustration tempts us. 


These comments will make the situation clear; "In our East Asia fields 
the missionary enterprise, so far as we are connected with it, has been turned 
over to national or area conventions. For example, the Mission went out of 
existence in Japan in 1933 and the administration of work was turned over to 
the Japan Baptist Convention. In China the Conventions took over at about 
the same time." "Because of present conditions, work in China is being carried 
on entirely by the nationals." "Now, in 1951, no foreigners remain on the 
staffs of the Yale-in-China institutions. To the best of our knowledge they 
are going on, entirely as Chinese institutions." "In Japan, church work 
became independent after 1938, after 20 years general reduction of subsidies 
and preparation for independence." "In China and Japan the entire responsi- 
bility for administration has been turned over to the native churches.!! 

"Al] work in China, Japan, and the Philippines has been placed in the hands 

of the nationals." "In China, all schools, colleges, hospitals, and almost 
100% of the districts and their church work have been transferred to nationals. 
In the past few years in China only one missionary served as district super- 
intendent." "In Formosa, the educational and medical work is under the 
direction of the Synod of Formosa." In view of the testing character of the 
times in China, this laconic comment from one Board is significant: "In China 
we organized a Church some years back. Just now it's difficult to say how it 
Will stand up." 


With regard to the work of one Board in Japan, Korea and the Philippines, 
the following paragraphs are well worth consideration: 


"All church positions such as Bishops, heads of departments, 
district superintendents, and local pastors have been under the 
management or administration of nationals for many years. 

"Evangelistic work is under the supervision of the church. 
Missionaries, however, are often assigned to the various phases 
of the program, especially as area and rural evangelists. 

"The primary schools, high schools, and colleges have had 
nationals as principals or presidents (several years berore World 
War II) with missionaries on the staff and missionary representa- 
tion on the Board of Control. 

"Medical work--all hospitals have been under national 
control since before World War II with missionary doctors on 
the staff and missionaries represented on the Boards, 

"Rural work--carried on by both nationals and missionaries 
as assigned by the church. Often a missionary would be in 
charge of rural work within an area having a Korean co-worker, 
or it might be the reverse. Very little rural work was done 
in Japan before the war. 

"Turning the work over to national leaders in the Philippines 
has been slower than in the other two countries. This is partly 


due to the fact that the American Bishop assigned to. the 
Philippines felt that Filipinos were not ready to accept 
leadership. However, in recent years the Filipinos have 
rapidly been taking places of authority. The church's first 
Filipino Bishop was elected just before World War II. 

"Evangelistic work is carried on by both Filipinos and 
missionaries under the supervision and management of the church 
in the Philippines, and most of the educational institutions 
are managed by Filipinos with missionaries on the staff. 


Turning now to Southern and Southeastern Asia, most of the comments have, 
quite naturally, to do with India: "In India evangelistic and educational 
work is under a Church Council elected formally by the native church, although 
there are missionaries on the Council." "Evangelistic and educational work in 
villages now under nationals--also nationals on boards of management of higher 
institutions. A national heads hospital in India as the Chief Medical Officer." 
"Evangelistic about 50-50; educational, principally Indian; medical, principally 
missionary." "In India we co-operate with the United Lutheran Church. The 
Mission is now an indigenous Church, administered by nationals." "Church and 
Mission have been amalgamated into a single organization under the Church," 
The next comment gives, in purely arithmetical terms, this estimate of the 
degree of transference of the work in India to nationals: "Pastorate 100% 
Educational 75%, Medical 20%." With reference to the area (Southern and South- 
eastern Asia) as a whole, two secretaries, representing the same Board, write 
thus. Their comments are given separately. (1)"In Burma native leadership is 
next best (after China); in Malaya it lags, partly due to government school 
regulations and partly to missionary attitudes; in Indonesia and Sarawak it is 
least developed." (2) "Of four Bishops in Southern Asia, two are nationals, 
Of about 60 district superintendents about fifty are nationals. Perhaps 50% 
of school principals are nationals. About 1/3 of medical work is under national 
supervision, Overall--national workers outnumber missionaries ten to one," 


In regard to Angola, and the proportion of the work of the United Church 
of Canada which has thus far been transferred to the nationals, Dr. Arnup 
states that the evangelistic work has already been completely turned over to 
them, and that the administration of the educational and medical work is shared 
with them. Another estimate for a different part of Africa, in the experience 
of one Board, is "Madagascar~--Evangelistic and educational work about 50% under 
natives." On the mainland, in that part of the country where this Board is 
also working, the proportion of the evangelistic work under the natives is the 
same as in Madagascar, but the educational work is under "governmental control." 
The secretary of still another Board makes this additional comment: "In educa- 
tional and evangelistic work the African of the Rhodesia area has assumed con- 
siderable responsibility under the guidance of the missionary." Thus in Africa, 
as in other parts of the worid, progress is under way. 


We turn now to Latin America and the West Indies. One secretary writes: 
"In Mexico and Brazil the work has been placed under native bishops. In every 
field there has been an increase in native leadershin, evangelism, education 
and medical work." Another secretary, touching on the work in four countries, 
says: "In Mexico, all of the work has been put under the joint administration 
of nationals and missionaries, but the missionary staff outnumber the national 
staff two to one. In Argentina the evangelistic work is under the direction 
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of missionaries and nationals (there are more of the latter than the former), 
but the Union educational work is administered by boards of trustees, set up 
by each institution. In Jamaica, evangelistic and rural work are under the ad- 
ministration of missionaries and nationals (nationals outnumber the mission- 
aries three to one). In Puerto Rico, all the work is administered by nationals. 
All changes in policies and budgets are referred to the home board and nine 
times out of ten, the recommendations of the nationals are followed." A third 
secretary, referring to Guatemala, states: "We are delegating management and 
administrative responsibility increasingly to the nationals. Our ultimate 

goal is to turn the work over to nationals almost entirely." A fourth, gives 
in percentages a summary of progress in developing leadership in Bolivia: 
"Pastorate 100%, Educational 50%, Medical 10%." Another says of British Guiana 
"full direction of all the work in self-supporting congregations is in the 
hands of the local Church." In regard to Honduras, another Board says that its 
work there is relatively new, "actually at the stage of first baptisms and 
believer group organization." But it adds "In principle our missions are en- 
couraged and directed to establish self-supporting, self-propagating, self- 
governing congregations and believers groups from the beginning and to develop 
leadership from within their ranks," 


Speaking with reference to the question we have been discussing, as to 
the proportion of work that has already been put under the administration of 
nationals, Dr. Darby Fulton of the Presbyterian Church, South, makes a state- 
ment about his own Board, which is doubtless true of nearly all others as well. 
He says: "All self-supporting work has already been formally put under the 
management and administration of nationals. They share in administration of 
much work still subsidized, including schools, hospitals, and the like." The 
facts given in the preceding pages fully support this statement. 


Difficulties in Securing Leadership 


I. 4. The next question is as follows: "In what countries have you found 
the greatest difficulty in securing nationals able or willing to assume respon- 
sibility? What are in your judgment the reasons for this?" In answering this 
question one secretary makes this statement: "There are difficulties in all 
countries to find nationals able to assume responsibility. Long periods of 
time are required to train them, and even then failures are apparent. In China 
wars and political changes made nationals for many years hesitant to assume 
positions that might make somebody mad at them and get them in trouble." Our 
correspondent thus raises at once one of the difficultiesin securing nationals 
as leaders, namely, the natural hesitation which any one may have to assun- 
ing leadership in the Christian enterprise. It is not an easy thing to do, 
if one takes one's responsibilities seriously. 


A second ditficulty is the financial one. This is said of countries as 
far apart as India and Bolivia: "Lack of financial security. Low salary." 
This is remarked of the Philippines: "As a capable person well trained, who 
might accept the leadership of a seminary or an educational institution, can 
receive a much larger salary elsewhere, it is difficult to find some one who 
will take the smaller salary of the church institutions." This is reported 
from across the Rio Grande: "In Mexico some national leadership has been © 
develoned but many have moved to the United States where salaries are higher 
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and educational opportunities greater. If the salaries in Mexico were sufficient 
to give a minister a comfortable living, we probably would not have lost more 
than 50% of our trained leadership." How familiar all such statements sound} 

The financial difiiculty is ever with us and world wide. 


As was observed when question 2 was under discussion, that one of the 
favorable factors in developing national leadership was a long cultural back- 
ground, we now find the negative side of that truth stated here. One of the 
difficulties in securing leadership is undoubtedly the absence of such a back- 
ground. Here are certain comments that help to make this clear: "Africa-- 
primitive conditions of the national's life." "New Guineat Due to primitive 
character of the people." "Africa--Lack of those factors mentioned under I, 2" 
(namely; character of the people, education, and readiness to assume responsi- 
bility). "In Africa the primitive culture and relatively short period of work 
(28 years) have resulted in no one yet ready to take real charge of any part of 
the work." "Qur work in East Africa is only a little over 25 years old. We 
are aiming at turning over leadership as rapidly as possible, but it will take 
a little more time than in certain other areas." "We have found difficulty in 
securing satisfactory native leadership in Liberia, and the Dominican Republic 
and some of the other countries of Central America because in our judgment the 
standard of education and culture in general has been such that we have not had 
a ready source of material to which to turn, though in all these fields we have 
found native men and women who have been prepared for leadership in some branch 
of the Church's work, though the responsibility and administration rest in the 
hands of American missionary persomnel."! 


A fourth difficulty is not so much a lack of background and culture as of 
opportunity. For example, one secretary says simply "Lack of scope." Another, 
speaking of two Latin American countries, writes "In Jamaica and British Guiana 
many willing but lacking education and training." A third secretary, seemingly 
more impressed with the-difficulty of work in Mexico than with its success, 
says "Mexico--relatively low educational standards, poverty, and resulting 
dependence upon missionary." A woman secretary feels the great difficulty of 
recruiting leadership among Japanese women, "due!" as she says "to social customs 
over the centuries," 


A lack of opportunity often fosters a spirit of dependence, as indicated 
just now concerning Mexico, but sometimes this dependence has other roots as 
well, as these comments show. The first two are political, the third ecclesi- 
astical: "In India--westerners on top in British Colony probably has delayed 
devolution." "India's political situation for years rendered it easier for 
foreigners to get things done than natives." "Our greatest difficulty seems 
to be in the Philippines, The traditional financial exploitation of the Fil- 
ipinos by the Roman Catholic Church caused our early missionaries to emphasize 
‘salvation is free', This emphasis may have had something to do with what seems 
to be a lack of an independent, indigenous leadership." 


Also among the reasons that make the securing of national leadership dif- 
ficult are the various kinds of pressures--social, governmental and religious-- 
to which the Christian minority is subjected. The comments that follow remind 
us vividly that Christianity is still a fighting faith. "In Paraguay where 
the Christian community is such a minority group and so disapproved by those 
of wealth and standing that youth has not been willing to accept the hardships." 
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Or Madagascar: "Natives very hesitant in assuming responsibility because 

(a) Government does not recognize natives! right to take responsibility as 
leaders, and (b) they fear the Roman Catholic Church and its activities and 
feel the need of foreign missionary support." Or back again in Latin America: 
"In Honduras--strong Catholic domination." Of the still greater difficulties 
due to Islam one secretary's statement is all the more forceful because of its 
simplicity: "Arabia. No real indigenous church in organized sense." And 
another writes from West Pakistan: "Our work is among Muslims, the Pathans, 
and the number of converts from among these people is very, very small." 
Paraguay--Madagascar~~Honduras~-Arabia--Pakistan. Truly there are many adver- 
saries. 


The following comments make plain one of the chief difficulties in the way 
of securing national leadership. "Nationals are most willing to assume respon- 
sibility in all our fields, but their ability has been disappointing, Pride 
because of their new found possession of power seems to me to be the great 
cause of failure,"' "The natives, failing to sense the responsibilities of the 
task, look upon position as an honor rather than a responsibility and therefore 
are apt to assume responsibility without very much concern for progress." "A 
desire to assume authority and privilege but little responsibility," 


Nevertheless missionaries and mission organizations themselves are not 
entirely without blame in this matter of developing national leadership as 
these comments will show, "Perhaps basic in all fields, however, is the ten- 
dency of the missionary to be afraid to turn work over to the national at the 
earliest possible moment."" "I am inclined to appraise the difficulty as due 
to our own unwillingness (or unreadiness) to trust responsibility. Even in 
Japan and China nationals shrank from positions of responsibility unless they 
were given authority as well."' "Another reason has been that many of the 
missionaries have had the general attitude of the-parent-to-child relationship. 
It seems to me that in the Philippines this has been an attitude created during 
the years of the American occupation." This further comment is thought-provoking: 
"Devolution slowest in Turkey. No field pressure on missionaries to decrease 
in favor of Turkish leaders. No Christian Church--hence few Christians. Hesi- 
tancy to turn over responsibility to non-Christian Moslems."" This hesitancy is 
natural, yet the writer's answer here seems to suggest that a certain amount 
of "field pressure" is necessary to arouse action in this matter of leadership-- 
a comment that is probably applicable to other countries as well as to Turkey. 


In the foregoing analysis of the difficulties in the way of securing 

nationals as leaders the following eight points have been listed: 

1. A natural hesitancy to assume responsibiiity. 

2. Finances. 

3. Lack of a good cultural background. 

4. Lack of opportunity (education, training, etc.) 

5. A spirit of dependence (chiefly fostered by others). 

6. Social, governmental, and religious pressures. 

7. Pride of position 

8, Unreadiness of missionaries and mission bodies to turn over 

authority. 

In measure these difficulties confront us in all fields. Their overcoming is 
our main task. 


LO. 


A Timetable for Devolution 


I, 5. The next question is: "Has your Board thought it possible or wise 
to set time limits within which those parts of your work, not already trans- 
ferred to the administration and control of nationals, will be so transferred? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, please give time limits as determined." 
This question is answered overwhelmingly in the negative, though with a widely 
expressed desire to place the work under the administration and control of 
nationals just as soon as this can be done or as the nationals will accept the 
responsibility therefor. Here are some of the more significant replies: . 

"On all of our overseas fields, and especially in the Far East, nationals have 
for many years been urged to take over administration and control." "There 
are no time limits in operation now, although in India it has been voted to 
turn over all work and property to the native church as soon as they will 


accept it." "In no Latin American field have we attempted to set time limits 
but have tried to be wise in taking advantage of the wishes and capabilities 
of national leadership when it has made itself manifest." "No time limits have 


been set, though it is our hope that in every field the day may come when com- 
plete responsibility for administration and policy can be placed upon the native 
church." "We set a time limit in Sierra Leone, but we made the transfer of 
Some major responsibilities to the African Church before the time set had ex- 
pired. It was based largely on the achievement of the Church. It took less 
time than we had estimated, eight to ten years," "Yes--a five year period has 
been set for India, but not for New Guinea." "We have not set a time, but are 
moving in that direction as rapidly as possible. No people now want too much 
paternalism." "No limitations set, but we are ready to turn over as soon as 
natives have sufficient personnel and willingness to take over responsible 
positions." "No time limits, as in most cases the leadership has already been 
transferred, and where it hasn't been, people are being prepared to take over 
positions of administration." "This (the fixing of time limits) has been tried 
in a few situations. Not recommended as a general policy. Spiritual maturity 
cannot be regulated by the calendar." ‘Je aim to put the responsibility for © 


the national church in the hands of the nationals from the very start." "J 
hope that within the next five years the nationals of Guatemala will largely 
carry on their own work." "The Board has set no time limits on devolution, 


It has gone forward step by step, nationals and missionaries sharing. Probably 
in most cases it has not gone fast enough. But the emphasis must be upon pre- 
paring leaders as well as transferring. Devolution is as good as the people 
upon whom it devolves," 


In view of the foregoing, the recent action of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions (U.S,A.) deserves special attention. This Board has declared 
its top priority to be to"make certain that national Christian leadership pre- 
dominates in every field."' To this end the Board has further made specific 
suggestions to its missionaries as follows: 

1, That "a report be made on the number of institutions whose management 

and administration have been transferred to nationals." 

2. That "plans be prepared to place major institutions within the next 
two years under autonomous boards of management responsible to the 
national church," 

3. That "plans be prepared to place nationals in administrative charge of 
all work within the next five years." 
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h. That "where such a program cannot be completed within the next five 
years, the reasons be analyzed and alternative plans and time limits 
be set up.!! ‘ 


The note of urgency in this program is apparent, 


Missionaries Under Nationals 


I, 6. The next question asked is this: "To what extent is it the policy 
of your Board to furnish missionaries, if so requested, to work under the dir- 
ection of nationals?" The general tenor of the replies received is in the 
affirmative, emphatically so. One secretary makes a distinction in his reply 
which has a point: "So far, the policy has been to work with, not under, 
nationals." But most of the answers received show that this distinction causes 
no difficulty to those replying. Here are some of the responses: "We do this 
in so far as we are able," "Wherever requested, indeed we foster it." "Our 
Board will furnish missionaries at any time to work under the direction of 
nationals, if so requested and the nationals are qualified." "Yes, we would 
appoint missionaries to work under nationals in any place where that is the 
logic of the situation." "It is the policy of our Board to ask all mission- 
aries to be willing to work under the direction of nationals, if requested," 
"Our Board is glad to appoint American missionaries to serve under the direction 
of the native bishop on the field." "We welcome such requests and are quite 
willing to cooperate in furnishing missionaries to work under competent national 
leadership." "We consider the missionary a member of the church locally and 
organizationally, in the field where he serves. Where there are natives as 
bishops or district superintendents or institution heads, the missionary is 
supposed to serve under them,."' "All our missionaries are sent to the field 
with the understanding that they will probably work under the direction of 
nationals and in most cases their entire missionary career is spent working 
under nationals, We expect that all of our missionaries in the future will work 
under nationals and we have no hesitancy about sending them." 


Recruiting 


I, 7. "What policies do your Board and its Missions on the field have for 
recruiting highly trained national workers?" One secretary puts his finger’ on 
the hea: of the prceblem as he writes: "To the best of my knowledge, no policy. 
It has been a triai-und-error process where, in the earlier years, the mission- 
aries seiected the oncs for such training. Now the candidates for foreign 
training and consequent leadership are screened by a committee on each field, 
largely an indigenous group." Another secretary seems to feel the same thing 
when he says: "Recruiting has not been sufficiently systematic. We have many 
educational institutions, but too little systematic selection and prolonged 
careful preparation of selected persons for specific tasks, particularly for 
religious leadership," A third calls attention to fundamental matters when he 
writes: "We need to keep in mind that the missionary urge does not come as the 
result of 'training.'! That can only give direction and efficiency to the urge. 
The missionary urge comes as a result of a Christian experience which must be 
shared... (Also) the spiritual life of the home is a basic factor in the 're- 
cruiting of trained nationals! ." 
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Programs of three of the Boards for recruiting highly trained national 
workers are thus stated. (1) "Gm each field there is an effort to discover 
qualified people who can be trained in the schools and colleges of the areas 
involved. There is also a special program of leadership training with carefully 
worked out rules governing the same. This is stimulated through financial aid 
from the homeland," (2) "Constantly seeking such (nighly trained) leadership 
in all areas of service. Bringing promising nationals to the U. S. for study 
and training. Enabling some to study in their own and other lands. Provid- 
ing funds as may be possible for employing such leadership. The above measures 
are subject always to requests from Church authorities on the field." (3) 
"Provision of) seminaries, training schools and colleges. Some scholarship 
funds. Personal presentation of the call to the ministry and various forms of 
Christian service,!! 


In regard to this problem of recruiting highly trained national workers, 
we have received, through the kincness of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, two documents which will weil repay study. The first of 
these is the "Indian Missionary Scheme! of the Marathi Mission, and the second 
the #Special Indian Workers! Fund" of the Madura Mission. Copies of these doc- 
uments are attached to this report as Appendices A and B. 


IT. TRAINING ON THE FIELD 


High School 


Ii, 1. The last of the questions under the first section dealt with 
Board policies regarding the recruitment of the worker. I1t is logical there- 
fore that this section should deal with the matter of his training in his ow 
country. We shall briefly explore this at the high school, college, and pro- 
fessional levels. Accordingly the first question is, "To what extent do Gov- 
ernment or Mission programs provide opportunity for education at the high 
school level in the countries where your Board is at work?" 


The answers are encouraging. "Universally" says one, meaning thereby that 
there are opportunities for a high school education in all countries where his 
Board works. Others say "In all fields." "Adequate in most countries," "There 
are school facilities in every country." "Very good opportunities for full 
education."" "Full provision except Arabia and Africa." "In China, Japan and 
the Philippines there are, or have been, both government and mission supported 
schools on the high school level." ‘'Korea--both government and mission high 
schools available." "In every country where our Board is at work opportunities 
are given for education at the high school level, either through government or 
mission schools,'t The next comment testifies to a wide opportunity, even though 
it contains a Qualifying note: "There is limited opportunity for high school 
education under mission auspices on all ten fields where we work." 


Further comments dealing with particular countries are: "In India and 
Bolivia good opportunity." "Any Methodist of ability ought to be able to get . 
this training in India. We provide hundreds of scholarships." "In Malaya 
widespread opportunity of high school grade. In Burma, Sumatra, and Sarawak 
little opportunity." ‘Mission has high schools in both fields" (India and New 
Guinea). Okinawa--opportunity seriously curtailed by war, but now being 
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restored." Another secretary, speaking for India and Ceylon, raises a diffi- 
culty which undoubtedly bulks large in other fields also: "Government and 
mission programs provide opportunity for education at the high school level, 
providing the Christian boys and girls (or their parents) are sufficiently 
wealthy to pay fees and to release the individual from the necessity of earn- 
ing." From Latin America we read: "In British Guiana there is a high school 
operated by the Mission Council, but approved by the Government." "The Mission 
maintains schools on the high school level in Jamaica, Argentina, and Paraguay." 
"In Chiquimula, Guatemala, we have our own Grade School and Bible Training 
School, and the city has a very fine High School, where some of our national 
Christians are employed as teachers." Finally, in regard to Japan, it is inter- 
esting to note that in spite of the late war, the opportunity for secondary ed- 
ucation there is "available to at least 80% of all students desiring to attend 
and able to meet academic requirements." The foregoing facts form no complete 
conspectus of secondary education around the world, but they do give some idea 
of the opportunities available for training Christian youth, and these are 
encouraging. 


The College Level 


II, 2. We turn now to the next question, "What is the situation in regard to 
opportunity at the college level?" Informative answers are: "The Belgian Congo 
is the only area (among our ten fields) where work of college level is not 
available either under mission or government auspices." "In India the church 
cooperates in a college level Bible School, outside our area, but very near. 
There are government facilities nearby. In Africa there are no such facilities 


in our area, but they are available in Nigeria." "In all five countries (Mexico, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Argentina and Paraguay) but few from our churches can 
afford such education without financial aid from the Mission Board." "In every 


field where our Board is at work for education, the college level can be secured, 
provided the student has sufficient financial backing. As a rule, our Board 
does not grant scholarship aid at the college level, though through the help of 
Church institutions and individuals such aid is frequently given." "Qpportun- 
ity is available in India but not in New Guinea. Our candidates are sent ona 
scholarship basis to other mission colleges and government institutions." "The 
Mission in India maintains a revolving loan fund which has proved very satis- 
factory."' "In Malaya there is a newly organized university." 


At this point a few words about the education of women, as illustrated by 
conditions in Korea, Japan and the Philippines are in order: 
"Korea--Until a few years before the World, War II there was only 
one woman's college in Korea and that was Ehwa College. Most of the 
Christian women leaders were trained at this school. When the present 
war started there were a number of private schools for women, and several 
government colleges were accepting women as students. Though the number 
of schools is limited, there are many more schools for men than women, 
"Japan--Women can attend Christian colleges and other private 
colleges for women and government colleges. There are many more colleges 
and universities where men can receive training an a higher level. 
"Philippines--Silliman University, a Presbyterian school, is a pop- 
ular training place for leaders of the Methodist Church as well as other 
‘denominations. Both men and women can attend government colleges and 
universities, and today the Philippine Christian College, a small union 
college in Manila, is rendering a fine service in training Christian 
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leaders. A Baptist school at Iloilo has been another center of training 
Christian young people." 


Just now in considering II, 1 we were glad to note that in Japan there is 
opportunity at the high school level for 80% of those desiring to attend. But 
as this section comes to a close, this comment, also concerning Japan, saddens 
us: "More college graduates are being produced than there are jobs requiring 
such a high level of education." The frustration and bitterness thus engendered 
is a challenge both to Church and State. 


Professional Training 
II. 3. "What sort of opportunities are there itor training at the profes~ 


sional level, especially for doctors, teachers, agriculturalists, and social 
workers?" Here are some of the replies: "Little in Trinided and Africa, fair 


in India, 0.K. in Japan." "In China, Japan, and the Philippines there are op- 
portunities in all of the lines indicated by the question. It is largely a 
matter of the financial ability of the students to enter." "In India our mis- 


Sion cooperates in the Anklesvar Vocational Training School, now interdenomin- 
ational, where training for teachers, agriculturalists, and home industries is 
available or being developed at present. Others would need to go out to gov- 
ernment or other mission schools. Our mission in Africa now conducts for the 
government a school for teachers on an elementary level." 


"India has Vellore Medical College, Training institutions on the graduate 
level, Allahabad Agricultural College, and at least two schools for social 
workers. In addition to the financial difficulties, there may be considerable 
difficulty in securing admission, because the applicants far exceed the facil- 
ities in most cases." "The government (this from Latin America) provides pro- 
fessional training but the Mission Board cannot assist with scholarship aid, 
co the percentage of Christians in the professions is extremely small." "Where 
special training at the professional level seems necessary for nationals being 
prepared as leaders in the native church, the Board will seethat opportunities 
for such training are made available to the students concerned." 


Concerning Japan we read "Normal and agricultural schools adequate in 
number, though normal schools would not be rated equal to the best in America. 
ine same is true of medical schools. Official training schools for social 
workers are a post-war development and are making a very promising beginning."! 
In Okinawa "facilities for professional training are lacking," but in the Phil- 
iopines there are "some excellent schools, though not yet sutficient for needs. 
Mission schools are still largely confined to secondary or college grade work 
only." 


Opportunities for Education for the Ministry 

II, 4. The question which naturally concerns the Church most closely is 
this: "What is the situation in regard to the training of the Christian minis- 
try?" "Likely candidates have good opportunity" says one. Another says, 
"Most areas have Christian training centers. Where these are not available, the 
Board provides scholarships to institutions in other areas." A third adds, 
"Theological schools in all our fields. We feel that we are pretty strong at 
this point." Details follow. 
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"In Formosa we have a Theological College, in British Guiana a Bible Col- 
lege, and in our two India fields a Bible School in each. This is mostly a 
difference in name."" (The situation is) "acceptable in Asia, except for curse 
of denominationalism. Amateurish in Trinidad and Africa." "In India our mis- 
sion conducts the Bulsar Bible School for evangelists and ministers, on the 
high school level, and cooperates on the college level with the Boroda Bible 
College. In Africa one of the missionaries conducts classes in the Bible and 
pastoral work for evangelists, teachers, and ministers." "There are available 
theological institutions (in India) on every level from those leading to the 
B. D. degree down to Bible Schools. In general scholarships are provided by 
the church or mission for such study, although there may be lack of funds." 


"In every country, opportunity is given for seminary work on at least col- 
lege level and in Argentina at the graduate level. The UCMS and the national 
administrative group believe in a trained ministry, insist upon it, and provide 
financial help for its accomplishment." "This Church has theological schools 
in China, Japan, Philippines, Mexico, Cuba, Hsiti, Brazil and Liberia, and is 
ready to give financial assistance to candidates for Holy Orders upon th> re- 
commendation and request of the Bishop on the field." "In Japan, Chine, Philip-~ 
pines and Puerto Rico we cooperate in maintaining Union Seminaries which ave 
recognized as standard institutions. The work in Africa (Sierra Leone) nas not 
yet reached that state, but we are moving toward it at Fourah Bay College." 

"We have a theological school in Tanganyika (Lwandai), but no candidates so far 
have had college training. In China we have a good seminary and some of its 
students are college graduates." "Theological training provided in Lutheran 
schools, which are run jointly with other Lutherans in every country where we 
serve," "Degree level in China. A developing but weak institution in Malaya. 
In Burma a medium grade school not on degree level. In Sumatra and Sarawak 
none." "Jn Korea, a seminary of high standard, which trains both ministers and 
religious education workers (men and women)." 


In connection with the foregoing replies testifying to the immense effort 
which the Church around the world is making to train its workers--immense, be- 
cause in volume at least it is nothing less than that--there are three state- 
ments which should give us concern. The first, spoken in general terms, says 
"Not enough men now using opportunities available. In most fields the ministry 
has not been college trained." The second, spoken briefly of India, says "Good 
facilities. Recruitment a problem." The third, referring again to India, adds 
"It seems to be a fact that today in India there is a lack of enough suitable 
candidates for the ministry. This may be due to (a) lack of spiritual vitality 
in the Church, (b) difficult conditions, financial and otherwise, under which 
the ministry serves and (c) inadequate challenge and methods of recruiting." 
"Pray ye therefore," but let us also remember that "faith without works is dead,! 
and that this problem of recruitment requires action as well as prayer. 


Prerequisite to Study Abroad 


II, 5. In the last four questions we have examined the possibilities of 
giving the Christian worker advanced training on the field. This question 
therefore seeks to find out whether, in the judgment of the Boards, the worker 
should first utilize to the full these facilities, and gain some experience at 
home, before going abroad for further study. Specifically the question is 
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"Would your Board agree in general with the view that extensive training and 
experience at home should always precede study abroad, i.3. in Europe, the 
British Isles, and North America?" 


The answer given to this question is an emphatic "Yes," Three or four 
secretaries suggest that it may be necessary to allow for the occasional excep- 
tion that proves the rule, but otherwise the answer is decidedly in the affirma- 
tive. Comments but reinforce the general judgment. One forthright statement is: 
"Absolutely. In fact, I feel that sometimes we are in danger of giving the im- 
pression that we regard only those nationals as fit for leadership who have been 
a year or two in the U.S.A. This is 'the bunk'. Unconsciously perhaps we feed 
our own ego by putting undue emphasis on the importance of training in America." 


Two other secretaries, while not disagreeing with the general opinion, call 
attention to points of view which have otherwise been overlooked, The first 
says "Since such a large percentage of nationals have had difficulty in return- 
ing to their own land and freely mingling with their own race on their level, 
there has been some question as to the advisability of giving too much training 
out of their general environment." The second remarks "There is something to be 
said for having nationals of 'mission' lands get training in the U.S.A. on the 
undergraduate level before their thought patterns get too firmly fixed. Train- 
ing on that level might make a deeper impression on their character than train- 
ing on the higher, professional level." Apart from these statements no further 
comment seems necessary. 


III. TRAINING OVERSEAS 
its Results 


III, 1. Assuming that the worker receives the best possible training at 
home, and some practical experience as well before going abroad, we come now to 
consider certain aspects of his further training overseas. The exact form of 
the question is, "Has your Board found the results of training workers in North 
America to have been satisfactory or have they been disappointing?" The answer 
is a qualified one. Seven of those replying have either had no experience in 
this matter or do not answer this particular question. Three regard their ex- 
perience as satisfactory. The other twenty-five give qualified opinions, rang- 
ing all the way from "Generally satisfactory" to "Some very satisfactory. I 
think majority disappointing." 


Thoughtful comments are: "Both satisfactory and disappointing, depending 
on individuals and institutions." "Generally satisfactory. The biggest diffi- 
culty comes at the point of readjustment on the part of the national upon his 
return to the home task." ‘Qn the whole we have found it very satisfactory, 
Disappointments few in comparison to the number whom we have helped to secure 
such training." "Often disappointing. A risk taken to supply a few good 
workers." "On the whole highly satisfactory. A few have ‘come croppers!~--but 
so have missionaries trained here." "Mixed results, probably better in case of 
women, Often 'spoils' men." "In India and Ceylon at least the experience has 
been that people who have been sent overseas by the Church or Mission for study 
have profited greatly. The numbers have not been large and the individuals have 
been tried and tested and experienced workers of long standing." These quota- 
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tions give fairly well the gamut of opinion, and additional comment seems un- 
necessary. 


Principles of Selection 


III, 2. "What principles should guide the Boards in the selection of na- 
tionals for study abroad?" [+t would have been nearer the mark perhans had the 
question read, "Wwhat qualifications do the Boards desire in nationals selected 
for study abroad? Here is a composite of the replies received, 

1. Age, 25-0. Old enough to ve mature, for there is a certain insistence 

in the replies upon maturity, and "young enough to be piiable," as one 
-puts it. 

2. Good health. "They should be able to pass a thorough medical and health 
test,!! 

3. Christian character. Comprising a "basic humility enabling them to 
return and work with the people at the level of the people." Also "a 
strong religious purpose" and a "high consecration." 

4. Academic prevaration. "Thorough education in his own land." "Completion 
of availebie training at home." 

5. Practical experience. "Sufficient experience to mature the individual." 
"Three to five years of effective work along the line for whicn advanced 
training is sought." 

6. Confidence of colleagues. "Recommendation by fellow nationals through 
their official bodies," "Full recommendations and approval by Native 
Church and by our Missionary Conference required on every candidate." 

7. Intellectual ability. "Superior academic record." "More than average 
ability." "Evidence of ability to integrate new learning with needs of 
people in his home land." 

8. Leadership qualifications. "They should have made good for a few years 


in a place of responsibility." Men and women who will be able to give 
graduate instruction to native churchmen upon their return from study 
abroad," 


9. Proficiency in English. "Good command of English." "A thorough compe- 
tence in reading and speaking English." "Much higher level of English 
than up to the present," 

10. Expectation of future service. Not a contractual obligation, but a 
"willingness to return to serve in the field from which he came." 
"Probebie leadership in Christian service after return. (Not necessarily 
paid @iristian service. Lay leadership is of even greater importance.)" 


The Number of Overseas Students 

III, 3. "How many national workers have been given scholarshipsfor advanced 
study in North America by your board within the last six years (September 1, 
19l5--August 31, 1951)? Men ? Women ? Total ? 


"In your judgment is this an cquitable division as between men and women 
or should the pronvortion of women to men be increased?" 


It has proved impossible with any fullness to collect replies to this ques- 
tion. All we can say is that 20 Boards and Societies report 673 men and 238 
women, a total of 911. iWany Boards, however, that should find a place in this 
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total are missing. Our figures are also weighted somewhat toward the number of 
men, as some of the Boards have failed to distinguish in their replies between 
men and women. There seems to be little if any feeling that the numoer of 
scholarships is unfairly distributed as between men and women, 


The Methodists have, and deserve,a place quite by themselves in this par- 
ticular training effort,as the following paragraph will show: 

"ie find that the nationals studying in this country were women--175, 
men--285, total--li60. In addition to this, we have had about 80 Crusade 
scholars studying in other countries. Also, in addition have been 9 men 
and 12 women studying under the Home Division section of our Crusade 
Scholarships. Then there have been some special theological school grants 
totalling about 50. These were mostly United States citizens although 
there may have been one or two from other countries." The figures for the 
Crusade scholars studying in other countries and for the special theolo- 
gical grants in this country are not included in our totals. 


Scholarships With or Without Conditions? 
III, 4. "Should scholarships be given with or without conditions attached, 
e.g..service to the Church or Mission for a certain length of time after return." 


The great majority are in favor of conditions clearly and definitely ex- 
pressed, though some remind us that they are unenforceable, and prefer an "under- 
standing" or "expectation of service" rather than a definite "promise" or "con- 
tract." Conditions on which scholarship grants are made are clearly set forth in 
these statements from two of the Boards. The first is from the UCMS, and the 
second from the Presbyterian Board, U.S.A. 

1. "In general the student should spend only a calendar year in the United 
States. He agrees to engage in Christian work in his homeland for a 
period of three years following his return home. Any exception to this 
rule will be made only with the consent of the Mission and the Foreign 
Division and any extension of time will carry with it a contract for a 
proportionately longer period of service on the field. 

"No repayment is required of a student unless he fails to keep the 
agreement to engage in Christian work in which case he will repay the 
entire amount or such part of it as is not covered by his service." 

2. "It shall be understood that every scholarship student is obligated to 
return to the Christian work in his own country for which he is being 
trained to serve at least two years for every year that he has been on 
scholarship in the United States. If for any reason, including marriage, 
the scholarship recipient does not return to his own country to share in 
the Christian program, it is understood that there shall be consulta- 
tion looking toward a satisfactory financial adjustment." 


A judicious comment on the whole matter is the following: "In the case of 
tried and true Church and Mission workers it may not be necessary to attach any 
conditions regarding further service. In the case of young people who could take 
up various positions in Government or elsewhere it may be well to specify that they 
are to serve the Church or Mission for a limited time." 
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IV. USE OF AMERICAN FUNDS 


Status of National Workers 


IV. 1. "What should be the status of highly trained national workers after 
their return? Should they be regarded for example as missionaries? 


The answer to this question is unanimously, "No." The following comments 
give some of the reasons therefor. "Highly trained national workers who have 
studied abroad should not by virtue of their having studied abroad have any partic- 
ular status. They should fit naturally into the scheme of things with due refer- 
ence to the practice in the country of the Government, Educational Department, 
Commercial concerns and Christian organizations. ie hope they will be missionary 
in spirit but making them ‘missionaries’ in practice has too many implications 
regarding status, salary, etc." "Those who have come from Latin American fields 
have returned in the same category of service and to the same salary as other nat- 
ional workers, It will always be impossible to bring all of the national workers 
who would like to come to the States to study and it is unfair to those who remain 
to penalize them with less rights and privileges because through no fault of their 
own they have been unable to study abroad." 


"They should never be regarded as 'missionaries'. That puts the missionary 
on a pedestal, and earmarks a position in the church as something lower." "They 
should be requested as native workers to fit into the native church. We feel that 
if they have been foreignized by their education abroad we have largely failed in 
our purpose." "JTdeally, they should take their place as servants of the Church 
and community, without preference. They should be judged on their merits. I do 
not believe they should be regarded as missionaries." "Never as missionaries. 
They should belong to the church from which they come and serve under it." "As 
missionaries, not practical, though possibly ideally desirable. Salaries should 
not greatly exceed those of nationals in corresponding positions who have not had 
foreign training." (See however in this connection Appendices A and B.) 


Alternative Procedures 


IV, 2. "Should such nationals be paid (a) directly from america, or (b)from 
funds raised on the field, or (c) partly or entirely from funds raised in America 
but administered through some organization or specially arranged procedure set up 
on the field? Please give the pros and cons, as you see them, of each of these 
alternatives. 


The replies show a complete rejection of the first alternative. The second 
is regarded as the ideal arrangement, but in view of the practical realities that 
must be faced, it is the general feeling that the third alternative is the one 
that must be followed for some time to come, with the goal always the second 
rather than the third. Here is the apporting testimony: "Whatever the source 
of funds they should be (a) Administered on the field (b) By regular courts or 
committees." "These nationals should not be paid from America. They should be paid 
either with funds raised on the field or partly with funds raised on the field and 
partly through grants from America which are made not to individuals, but to pro- 
jects or programs."" "Frequently it may be necessary in countries on a low economic 
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level like India to pay them partly by funds raised in America, Where this is done 
the money should be channeled through a fund administered on the field according 
to established principles" 


"Nationals should be paid through some organization administered on the 
field. Nationals siould be responsible to their own organization and not to some 
foreign board, tor a long time to come probably, the board will have to subsidize 
salaries, but the money should be added to what can be raised on the field and 
then the organization should decide how the money is to be distributed among the 
workers. We have found this a very satisfactory way to handle finances in Argen- 
tina and Puerto Rico." "Every encouragement should be given towards increasing 
the measure of self-support on the part of native churches so that as far as pos- 
sible all native workers can be paid from funds raised on the field, but where 
the native church has not reached this ability the American Church should supple- 
ment funds raised locally. In any case, payment should be made through the mission 
Neadquarters” on the field." "In general they should be paid partly or wholly 
from field funds. Where there is supplement from American funds, administration of 
the money and the calling of the individual should be under the field authorities, 
The exceptions I envisage as possible would be in backward areas, such as some 
African or Latin American work among Indians, and these exceptions should be few 
and for short terms only." "Funds should certainly be administered on the field 
and as far as possible from indigenous sources." 


Positions vs. Persons 


IV, 3. "Should the American:.Beards. support.certain positions rather than 
certain persons in their fields abroad? 


The general opinion in regard to this question is to support positions 
rather than persons, though at least some do not see a clear distinction between 
the two, and one speaks out categorically for "Persons." Retevant statements are &s 
follows: "American Boards should support programs or projects rather than indivi- 
duals." "Probably, although we have done neither, but rather sent money to the 
field to organizations there which determine both positions and persons supported." 
"Yes, but for promotional reasons we find it very difficult since American churches 
are interested more in people than they are in positions." "Selection of missionary 
personnel should be in hands of Board. Selection of native personnel should be by 
the native church to positions we underwrite." "Positions more than Persons; 
though here too, the wishes of the native leadership should be respected." "Yes-- 
but through the organization in which those positions are--not directly." 


Aid--~Through Church or Mission? 


IV, 4. "Should all financial aid from North America to the Church on the 
field be dispensed through that Church itself as distinct:. from the Mission?" 


The replies are distinctly favorable to this procedure, though there is a 
clear realization that it canrot be applied indiscriminately everywhere. "The pro- 
cedure must differ according to the stage of developmer.t in the national organiza- 
tions, the degree of self-support and the ability of national leaders to assume 
administration." "Yes, as soon as there is a reasonably well-functioning church 
to assume responsibility." "Vhether funds from the United States should be dis- 
pensed through the Church or the Mission depends upon the type of organization and 
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the quality of the body concerned. At present in India there is a very strong urge 
to do things through the Church,' 


The time will probably come when it will be wise to dispense financial aid 
through the church rather than through the Mission, but that time has not arrived 
in many of the fields. The vision of church members has not broadened to the place 
‘where large educational institutions (as one example) would be supported. The 
Church in certain parts of Latin America is still so near the subsistence level 
that it cannot grasp the worthwhileness of vital but costly ways of building the 
Christian community." "If the national church functions as such with any degree of 
success, then I think the church should handle the funds and not the mission." 
"With the rarest of exceptions, yes.'t "It should be dispensed through the church. 
The only funds dispensed through the mission should be missionary salaries, housing, 
and items which relate to missionaries, their health and living." 


V. IMMEDIATE STEPS 


What are the most important steps that should be taken immediately to 
foster national leadership?" "(a) After personal commitment to the Will and the 
Way of Christ there should be the best possible educational opportunities. (b) 
Assuming good counsel and warmhearted personal friendship between nationals and 
missionaries, there should at the same time be ample opportunity for a national to 
make his own mistakes. (c) hen a national has proven his worth there should be 
opportunities, preferably on the field or some other part of the Far East, for the 
national to secure additional training. (d) When nationals have progressed to 
this stage there should be occasional opportunities for world meetings in their re- 
Spective areas along the line of the workers! interests." 


"A conscious effort by all groups to challenge local youth to church lead- 
ership. More money for scholarships, wisely handled. Tactful handling or elimin- 
ation of those missionaries who long refuse or are afraid to turn responsibility 
over to nationals." "Jn addition to steps already being taken to foster national 
leadership (and every Mission board is deeply concerned about this) an effort 
should be made to lay upon the hearts of the present national leadership, the nec- 
essity of selecting capable young people, counselling with them on the importance 
of full-time Christian service and then seeking means to help them finance their 
training." "Recruit and train the finest men and women who can be secured and then 
place upon them great responsibilities. It is better that a native leadership 
should make mistakes in policy and in administration than that the American leader- 
ship should be faultless in its plans and administration." "Nurturing the spirit- 
ual life in the home. Too much of our efforts have been directed at the tree-tops. 
They must be directed more to the roots." "(1) In even backward areas to give 
responsibility beyond the evident ability of the individual and to stand by that 
individual when he makes mistakes, (2) To give increased authority to those who 
prove worthy and able. (3) To give further training (either 'in-service,! or aca- 
demic training on the field, or advanced training abroad) to a selected few." "JI 
think the scholarship plan good, but I am not at all satisfied with development in 
India and fear only time and the Spirit of God will answer the question for a sen- 
sitive, adolescent church," 


This summary statement may well bring our report to a close 

"1, Al] concerned must have the idea, this means the Board, the mis- 
sionaries and the nationals. This idea must include a purpose, 
and this purpose must be tenaciously followed. 

"2, There must be a plan for recruiting which is based first of all 
upon deep spiritual conceptions of leadership. Individuals 
must be selected, trained, integrated in the work, guided, and 
further trained on a personal individual basis. Mass produc-~ 
tion education will not avail. 

"3, There must be a plan for training, which involves giving the 
best education available on the field; and mich also involves 
taking selected individuals of maturity and experience and 
with good training on the field to foreign countries for a 
brief period of training and broadening. 

"), There must be a plan for maintaining such workers on a reason- 
able basis. We should avoid giving them an artificial status 
and we should avoid setting salaries just to match missionar 
ies! salaries. Salaries should be set with due reference to 
conditions on the field and the needs of the individuals con- 
cerned. Too high salaries are likely to be prejudicial to 
ultimate self-support. Too low salaries militate against pro- 
gress in developing highly qualified national leadership. 

"5, Lastly, let us remember what kind of a world we are living in. 
Who knows how soon nationals may have to carry the whole load 
in various places. We need more and better national leaders 
to work with missionaries if that be possible, and without 
missionaries if that be necessary." 


"The Leadership of the Younger Churches. The mantle of leadership will 


increasingly fall upon the Younger Churches in the post-war era. in the next fifty 


years the sources of the spiritual regeneration and the leadership of its Christ- 
ian destiny will more and more be found in the youthful vitality and powers of 
consecration of the Younger Churches. The concept and planning of the Ecumenical 
Church, including its world mission and the role or the missionary and his pre- 
paration for service, must hold this great objective constantly in view. A cen- 
tral task of the missionary, as never before, will be discovering powers of init- 
lative and leadership in his national associates and encouraging and training 
them to carry responsibility." New Buildings on Old Foundations, J. Merle Davis 
pp. 272-273. I. i. CG. New York and London. 1905. — 


Appendix A 


American Board India Marathi Mission 


RULES FOR APPOINTIENT AND SERVICE OF INDIAN MISSIONARIES 
(Approved under Resolution 245 of the Marathi Mission, 198) 


AIM ~ In order to secure consecrated Indian Workers of high-educational 
qualifications to be associated in equal responsibility with missionaries, and 
in order that their interests as well as the sacredness of their calling may be 
safeguarded, the following rules are adopted: 


1. Guiding Principles. 


The following guiding principles shall control the selection and appointment 
of Indian isissionaries: 


a. Their past record of Christian character and service must be such as shall 
indicate that they have the spiritual purpose and the definite call needed for a 
missionary life. 


b. The normal education standard shall be a B.A. or B.Sc. degree supplemented 
by a degree of Serampore Divinity College or its equivalent, or a diploma showing 
the completion of some other professional training, e.g., medical, educational, 
social service. 


c. They shall undertake a period of probation for at least two years during 
which they shall have opportunity to prove their ability to carry responsibility 
and do effectively the work of a missionary, 


d. There shall be two examinations to be given after the period of probation; 
one a written examination arranged by the Indian missionary Committee, concerning 
the candidate's knowledge of the Bible, theology and religions of India, and 
second, an oral examination before the General Council, in which the candidate 
shall state his or her spiritual experience and answer questions arising from any 
book read (for which purpose a list of books read up to date shall be furnished 
by each candidate), 


e. In case the candidate lacks the special qualifications over and above the 
B.A. or B.Sc. degree, the General Council may, if it desires, arrange to give him 
or her a scholarship which shall facilitate the completion of such special train- 
ing, after which the Candidate will undertake two years' probation vefore 
becoming an Indian iiissionary. 


f. It is expected that wives of candidates shall be women of real Christian 
experience and missionary interest, and that they shall not receive remuneration 
for any service they may render, 


2. Appointment of Indian Missionaries. 


a. Voting on the appointment of Indian Missionaries and Indian Missionaries 
on probation shall be by ballot. 


b. Appointment must be approved by a two-thirds majority of all the members 
present, 
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c. The names of the candidates to be considered by the General Council at 
its annual meeting must be acted on by the Indian Missionary Committee at the 
July Executive Committee meeting and sent to the Station Councils for their 
comment not later than August 15th of any year. 


d. Such Workers shall be designated Indian Missionaries. 
3. Membership in Station and General Council. - 


Candidates while on probation shall be members of the Station Council where 
they reside, and will be expected to attend the General Council Meetings. When 
accepted as Indian Missionaries they shall become members of the Generai Council. 
Their wives then shall become members of the General Council and of the Station 
Council where they reside. 


1. Recognition Service. 


On the completion of the period of probation there shall be a public service 
in which the candidate shall be set apart and consecrated to be an Indian Mission- 
ary. 


5. Salary and Allowances. 


aeSingle lissionary. 
Salary on probation: Ks.80 a month, 
Salary after appointment: Rs.100-10-hs. 200 
House Allowance: Mission house, if available; otherwise a reasonable 
rent allowance. 
Leave Allowance: Ks.100 for annual leave; Rs.200 ror sabbatical leave. 
Medical Allowance: Rs.50 a year. 


b.Married Missionary. 
Salary on probation: Hs.115 a month, 
Salary after appointment: Rs.150~15--Ks. 300. 
House Allowance: Mission house if available; otherwise a reasonable 
rent allowance. 
Leave Allowance: Rs.200 for annual leave; Rs.l0O for sabbatical leave. 
Medical Allowance: Rs.100 a year. 


Note: No Indian Missionary whose salary under the new scale would be less 
than that received at present shall have his salary reduced. 


6. Leave. 


There shall be annual leave of six weeks with responsibility; after seven years 
of service, there shall be a leave of six months without responsibility. During 
the six months! leave the Missionary shall sever his connection with his station 
and be freed from all twission responsibility, except as permission may be granted 
by the General Council for a specific piece of work. Leave may be extended to 
twelve months for purposes of study. The location of the missionary after his 
long leave shall be considered de novo by the General Council. 


7. General. 


a. In case of residence in Bombay, subsidiary allowances may be granted by 
the General Council at the suggestion of the Indian Missionary Committee. 


b. No Indian Missionary shall engage in any employment other than the regular 
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work of the Mission without the approval of the Genoral Cevwneil. In case of 
work so approved all remuneration received thereforé shali. be paid to the Mission 
Treasurer. 


ce. Applications may be made for sons and daughters of Indian Missionaries 
to unde;:take Univers?.ty or professional education, subject to availacle funds 


in the Indian luissicnary Salary funds such applicatiocas shall be made to the 
Higher Ecucation Scholarship Comittee and be governed in general by their rules. 


8. Provident Fund. 


The Indian Missionary shall contribute to the Provident i'und in acetordance 
with the regular Provident fund kvies. 


9. Termination of Service. 


It is expected that appointment shall be for life service. But under certain 
circumstances, with the consent of the Indian Missionary Committee and the 
General Corneil, service may be terminated by a six months' notice on either side. 


10.Retirement, 


Oe 


An Incian Missionery may retire at the age of sixty-five. He shall retire 
at the age of sixty-eight. 


1ll.Functions of the Indian Missionary Committee. 


OO ee 


a. Looking for possible candidates. 


b. Considering all applications and making recommendations on the same 
to the General Council, 


ce. Guiding the studies and arranging for examination of candidates. 


ie] 
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dad. Recommending to the General Council the final acceptance of those 
orn provztion or prolonging of their probation, 


e. Wetching over all the interests, spiritual and material, of such 
werkers, receiving any complaints against them, and if necessary 
initiating inquiry into their fidelity or character, 


£. This committee shall have power to act in consultation with the 
Executive Committee on all urgent matters affecting such workers. 


12.Amendments. 
These rules may be amended by two~thirds vote of the members present ata 


meeting of the General Council, three months! notice of amendment having been 
given through the Station Counciis. 
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Appendix B 


American Board, Madura Church Council 


RULES ¥Or THE SPECIAL INDIAN WORKERS! FUND OF THE MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL, 
Madura, South India. (See Constitution on rules of the Madura Church Council 
revised to January 11, 1937, page 31, and Minutes of the meeting of the Madura 
Church Council, January 6-8, 1938, page 9.) 


1, Purpose. The purpose of this fund shall be to assist the M.C.C. in 
recruiting and maintaining a limited number of men and women of superior edu- 
cational qualifications. 


2. Sources. Such funds as the Sangam appropriates specifically for this 
purpose, and such amounts as the Executive Committee may add thereto from the 
resources of the Church Council, 


3. Principles, This fund shall be so administered that it does not relieve 
the M.C.C. from responsibilities that it has heretofore met from other sources. 


In each case a portion of the cost of the worker is to be met from other 
funds of the M.C.C. 


4. Persons Eligible. Appointments under this fund shall hereafter be limited 
to those who have passed the B.A. degree examination, who are of superior 
qualifications for leadership, and in the case of pastors, M.C.C. Chairmen or 
L.C. Chairmen, to those who have also had theological training. Those engaged 
in educational work shall have the L.T. degree. 


5. Salary Scales. a. The salaries and allowances of persons on this Fund 
shall conform to the Council scale of salaries so far as it applies. 


b. Where the scale does not apply, the Executive Committee shall fix the 
stipends, salaries, rates of increment and allowances involved for each 
appointment made. 


6. Stipends while undergoing Theological Training. Persons eligible for 
appointment under this fund may be given stipends therefrom at rates current 


in the institutions where they are undergoing training. 


7.- By whom appointed. The Committee on the Special Indian \Workers' Fund shall 
make recommendations concerning the appointment and duties of qualified men 
which shall be subject to modification and approval by the Executive Committee 
in regard to temporary appointments and study; and subject to the modification 
and approval of the Council in regard to permanent appointment, 


8. Work to which appointees may be assigned with maximum proportion which 


may be paid from this fund. 


a. Pastors in churches. One-third, These grants-in-aid should decrease in 
the case of each pastor as rapidly as possible. 


b. District Evangelists. Two thirds, 
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c. llissioners for deepening the spiritual life of the Churches, Two-thirds, 
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d. Full time Council Officers and Local Council Chairmen. Two-thirds. 
e@. Superintendents of religious education. Two-thirds. 
f. Headmasters or Headmistresses in Boarding Schools. One-third, 
g» Superintendents of women's Work. Two-thirds. 
h. Supervisors of Village Schools, 


In computing the cost provident fund may be included, and with the 
exception or sections (a) and (f) travel allowance and rent may be added. 


ie Temporary Appointment. Men who have passed the E.A. degree examination 
may be given temporary appointment under this fund, with tro-thirds support, 
with the expectation that they will be theologically trained later and accept 


permanent appointment under this fund. 


10, Annual Budgets. The committee on the Special Indian Workers! Fund shall 
present the bidget of the Fund to the Executive Committee for modification and 
approval, The former committee shall also seek additional resources for the 
Fund so far as may be needed, 


June 28, 196 
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American Board, Madura Church Council 


RULES YOR THE SPECIAL INDIAN WORKERS! FUND OF THE MADURA CHURCH COUNCIL, 
Madura, South India. (See Constitution on rules of the Madura Church Council 
revised to January 11, 1937, page 31, and Minutes of the meeting of the Madura 
Church Council, January 6-8, 1938, page 9.) 


1. Purpose. The purpose of this fund shall be to assist the M.C.C. in 
recruiting and maintaining a limited number of men and women of superior edu- 
cational qualifications. 


2. Sources. Such funds as the Sangam appropriates specifically for this 
purpose, and such amounts as the Executive Committee may add thereto from the 
resources of the Church Council. 


3. Principles. This fund shall be so administered that it does not relieve 
the M.C.C. from responsibilities that it has heretofore met from other sources. 


In each case a portion of the cost of the worker is to be met from other 
funds of the H.C.C. 


l. Persons Eligible. Appointments under this fund shall hereafter be limited 
to those who have passed the B.A. degree examination, who are of superior 
qualifications for leadership, and in the case of pastors, M.C.C. Chairmen or 
L.C. Chairmen, to those who have also had theological training. Those engaged 
in educational work shall have the L.T. degree. 


5. Salary Scales. a. The salaries and allowances of persons on this Fund 
shall conform to the Council scale of salaries so far as it applies. 


b. Where the scale does not apply, the Executive Committee shall fix the 


stipends, salaries, rates of increment and allowances involved for each 
appointment made. 


6. Stipends while undergoing Theological Training. Persons eligible for 
appointment under this fund may be given stipends therefrom at rates current 
in the institutions where they are undergoing training. 

7. By whom appointed. The Committee on the Special indian Workers' Fund shall 
make recommendations concerning the appointment and duties of qualified men 
which shall be subject to modification and approval by the Executive Committee 


in regard to temporary appointments and study; and subject to the modification 
and approval of the Council in regard to permanent appointment, 


8. Work to which appointees may be assigned with maximum proportion which 
may be paid from this Panis 


a. Pastors in churches. One-third. These grants-in-aid should decrease in 
the case of each pastor as rapidly as possible. 


b. District Evangelists. Two thirds. 


ce iiissioners for deepening the spiritual life of the Churches, Two-thirds. 
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d. Full time Council Officers and Local Council Chairmen. Two-thirds, 
e. Superintendents of religious education. Two-thirds. 
f. Headmasters or Headmistresses in Boarding Schools. One-third. 
g. Superintendents of Women's Work. Two-thirds. 
h. Supervisors of Village Schools. 


In computing the cost provident fund may be included, and with the 
exception or sections (a) and (f) travel allowance and rent may be added. 


9. Temporary Appointment. Men who have passed the B.A. degree examination 
may be Given temporary appointment under this fund, with two-thirds support, 
with the expectation that they will be theologically trained later and accept 
permanent appointment under this fund. 


10, Annual Budgets. The committee on the Special Indian Workers! Fund shall 
present the budget of the Fund to the Executive Committee for modification and 
approval. The former committee shall also seek additional resources for the 
Fund so far as may be needed. 


June 28, 196 
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d. Full time Council Officers and Local Council Chairmen. Two-thirds; 
e. Superintendents of religious education. Two-thirds. 
f. Headmasters or Headmistresses in Boarding Schools. One-third. 
g. Superintendents of Women's Work. Two-thirds. 
h. Supervisors of Village Schools. 


In computing the cost provident fund may be included, and with the 
exception or sections (a) and (f) travel allowance and rent may be added. 


9. Temporary Appointment. Men who have passed the b.A. degree examination 
may be @iven temporary appointment under this fund, with two-thirds support, 
with the expectation that they will be theo lorcet: trained later and accept 
permanent appointment under this fund. 


10, Annual Budgets. The committee on the Special Indian Workers! Fund shall 
present the budget of the Fund to the Executive Committee for modification and 
approval. The former committee shall also seek additional resources for the 
Fund so far as may be needed. 


June 28, 19446 


